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For Nritish intellectuals, rite years after the economic catastrophe of Ujzy were a 
devastating experience . 1 Before their incredulous Raze, the old retenanis of 
' European history—mass action and the threat of revolution—turned to trouble 
the serenity of life under the Constitution. ‘Hie certitudes of liltcrabsm seemed 
I unequal to these new and foreboding realities: the poor, for long the benefici¬ 
aries of refi irmittg schemes and the corporal works of mercy, were suddenly the 
hungry, unappeasable pioletariat; political contention, once expressed in the 
decorous alternation of parliamentary majorities, begun to assume the form of a 
ttnitichcuii struggle hetween Connnunism and Fascism. 'No one can expect’, 
commented one of the IcadinR intellectual journals of the period, 'that even if 
we now r« thrnuRh without disaster, we entt lonR avoid social disintegration 
and revolution on the widest scale.’* Others, like John Strachcy, attempted to 
find a new direction: ‘As not only the last vestiges of freedom for the masses, 
\ but nisi) the books, and the whole possibility of existence, for any who attempt 
: scientific thought, ro up in the new a/rfot tin ft, we shall sill find that we shall be 

forced to choose between our own mental and moral suicide, and communism .’ 3 


I 

Strachcy’s feelings were shared by a growing number of intellectuals. 
Interest in Marxism quickened. Laski’s Communism went through five 
impressions in less than three years; only two years after publication, 
Strachey’s The Coming Strus^lefor Pmrrr was in its fourth edition. New 
periodicals appeared, like /Yen’ Writing, which, though ‘first and fort- 
most interested in literature,’ refused 'to open its pages to writers of 
reactionary or fascist sentiments,'* and J.r/V Hrrior, the organ of the 
British Section of the Writers’ International, whose inaugural state¬ 
ment diagnosed ‘the collapse of a culture, accompanying the collapse of 
an economic system.’ 4 Early in the decade, the Bodlcy I lend announced 
its Twentieth Century Library, which sought to redirect the prevailing 
emphases of social thought /'and only a few years later, the Left Hook 
Club could claim 40,000 subscribers. During the thirties, for the first 
and so fur last time in their history, large numbers of British intellec¬ 
tuals found themselves compelled to pay serious attention to Marxism. 

Christopher St. John Sprigg was one such intellectual. 7 Born in 
London in 1907, Sprigg left school at the age of fif teen and joined Ins 
father on the staff of the Yorkshire Olrserrer. In 192), he returned to the 
capital and, with his brother, founded an aeronauticalpublishinghouse. 

Bor the next nine years, he devoted himself to poetry and scientific 
studies, supporting himself meanwhile by writing detective novels and 
popular books on aviation. In the autumn of 1934, afier a summer 
spent reading Marx. Ungels and Lenin, he joined the Communist Harry. 

In the two years ilut followed, he worked hard to carry out Ins day-to- 
dav party dunes, and in his spare time, wrote the hooks which he 
signed ‘Christopher Caudweli’." In December 1936. he enlisted in the 
International Brigade and went to Spain as an ambulance-driver. Less 
titan two months later, Sprigg was killed while manning a machine-gun 
above die laramn River. 

The fate of Caiidwcll's posthumously published oetirre is striking. His 
major work. Illusion ami R entity, was enthusiastically receiver! on its 
publication in 1957; and, whatever their ideological disposition, sub¬ 
sequent estimates agree on his pre-eminence among the Bnglish Marxist 
literary critics of his generation. Hostile comment.Hors cite him as the 
epitome of all that was inept in this movement, and many Marxists in 
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the English-speaking world continue to remember him with respect 
and to attend to his arguments. 9 Yet, in nearly forty years, very few 
attempts have been made to provide any critical assessment of this body 
of work. Summarily banished by some and uncritically sheltered by 
others, Caudweli leads a clandestine existence somewhere on the 
frontiers between cultural orthodoxy and Marxist theory. The present 
essay v.ill attempt to provide such a critical assessment, and to clarify 
Giudwell’s relations with Ins cultural context and with Marxist 
aesthetics, l lis most important production is indubitably Illusion and 
Kr alilj, ‘a study in the sources of poetry,’ and accordingly, although his 
more general cultural studies will receive some treatment, the primary 
stress of rite essay will fall on this text. 10 

British Marxism inihe Thirties 

No serious appraisal of the decade has yet been made. The popular 
afterimages of ‘The Thirties’ (in the main, the handiwork of the 
contrite and the scornful) can he displaced only by scrupulous research 
and argument. I inwever, one problem presses for immediate attention. 
Although Britain was not the only country to produce a radical 
intelligentsia in those years, ‘the intellectual fellow-traveller’ was not, 
as has sometimes been supposed, a globally undifferentiated pheno¬ 
menon. It is necessary to delineate, however provisionally, the specific 
character of the Marxist milieu’in which Caudweli was formed. 

As is well known, the advent of Marxism in Britain was remarkably 
belated. Socialism had occupied an imposing position in Germany 
since the 1860s; and in Trance and Italy, Marxist thought had been 
current since the 1880s. No comparable local heritage was available to 
the marxism! intellectuals of Britain in the :930s. 11 111 Deprived of a 
‘national’ tradition, they were also unable to make significant contact 
with their counterparts abroad. By this time, ihc intellectual effer¬ 
vescence of the post-war revolutionary period had been stilled; 
anathemas and encyclicals, promulgated from on high, had all hut 
silenced creative debate. The works of Marx, Engels and Lenin were, 
of course, available, but furl heir knowledge of cunt einpurary Marxism, 
the British neophytes were almost entirely dependent on the officially 
sponsored writings of IMekhanov, Bukharin and Stalin. The memories 
of Trotsky anil Luxemburg had by this time been thoroughly effaced; 
and the works of Lukiics, Korscli and the Erunkfurt School remained 

* See, for example, j. Miiltlleion Murry, The Criterion, xvii, lx vis (January 1938), 
pp. 373 7, Douglas (ianniv, ‘TestaiueiH uf a Hcvolutiuitary (Christupher St. John 
Sprigg),’ I sfl Kniiv, 3. f. (Inly 1937). pp. 33 * *: Hyman, op. eil., pp. ifiK :oH 
(lirst i s vilitnin 01 ly J; Item. 'K'ellvli, f vt:opu I j Crj/tntr/, New I laveii and lainihm, 
n/.j. p. 34a; Andrew Hawley, ‘Art fur Man’s Sake: Christopher Candied! as 
Communist Acxlhrtician, 1 CeJ/erel-nrfi.b, xxx(n/i8), Margolics, op,cit. 

1 or reasons of s;uce, I have cnnliilcil myself here to Caudwi H’s iheory of poetry. 
However, no major exclusion a invulvtxl: Uhttion anti Reality is almost wholly ill - 
lined 101-iK‘lry; the novel is treated at length only in the brief Ronturer and Kr afitm, 
and never, ttieie or vbewherv, does r receive cnm|iar.dilc Itieoreucal detimunn; 
rnrihemiore, ‘pntirv,’ ‘an’, and ’literxiure’ are often used interchangeably in bis 
writings, suggesting that the tl enrv of poetry is the core of His aesthetics. 

11 The reasons for this tardiness cannot be discussed here, but see Perry Anderson, 
‘Origins of the Present Crisis,’ ni.r 23, pp. 26-3+ 



undiscovered. Precisely because they lacked a revolutionary ‘memory’ 
in the national past, British socialists were unable to find their bearings 
in the internationa! present. Doubly deprived of socialist community, 
the nascent Left failed to emancipate itself from the tutelage of the 
Lngltsh intellectual tradition. Historically, the responsibility for social 
criticism had lain largely with the literary intelligentsia. Raymond 
\\ tllianis' Cut/me unit Society furnishes striking evidence of this strange 
and persistent osmosis: the social thinkers discussed in that book are, 
almost without exception, concerned primarily with the arts. The new 
generation of social critics was formed in the image of its predecessors: 
it was above all a liter,try Left. Its intellectual preoccupations were pre¬ 
selected by the very culture against which it pitted itself. Thus, while 
the dee.ide produced no important political or smttnlogic.il analyses of 
the British crisis, its output of ‘revolutionary poetry’ and literary 
criticism was truly prodigious. 

These Marxist literary essays varied greatly in quality, scope and em¬ 
phasis, hut they were united in their insistence that literature could he 
understood and evaluated only in relation to the social conditions in 
which it was produced. Hence, literary criticism came to he regarded as 
the elucidation of the social determinations of a text, as the identifica¬ 
tion of the ‘social equivalent’ of a given character, sentiment or 
situation.’- Then: was also a common limitation: although tins crit icism 
was newly sociological and political, no profound redefinition of 
literature was implied. Literature was a datum: only interpretation and 
judgment were controversial. The one Marxist critic of the period to 
escape these limitations was Christopher Caudwcll, whose Illusion and 
Hc.i/ity attempted a full-scale reconstruction of poetic theory. It ts this 
new range and depth that make it the most important Marxist literary 
treatise of that or any other period in F.ngland. This hook ami its 
successors aim at nothing less than a unitary critique of bourgeois 
civilization. 

The Bases (ifCatidwell’s Thought 

Caudwcll’s Marxism is based on tworclatetl theses, one epistemological, 
the oil er ltislnric.il. t. Subject anti object subsist lit necessary dialectical 
unity. It was Marx’s great merit to have apprehended ‘man’s theory as 
the outcome of practice on the object, sensing as sensing of something,’ 
thus superseding the. sterile qir.irril between idealism and tun liaiiit al 
materialism. Human cognition is neither the self -elaboration of an 
omnipotent Mind nor the impact of an omnipotent Reality, hut the 
activity of the subject confronting a determinate objective reality in 
determinate conditions. Matt ’ittiisl five concretely’ hefore lie can ‘come 
to speculate abstractly’; anti philosophy-, therefore, must acknowledge 
the primacy of ‘concrete living’.” i. ‘Concrete living’ ts the object of 

l2 Scr, for example, R. D. Chxrqucs, Cor.trmpar.lrv I J.'rrdltirr Mai \vrt.li Krintullon, 
I.(Midi m, l mt; I ‘I .K,' I Icihlt-tMin, t .iS.tahtrr. Mill, ami I /'■ iV.lt/ fr,/ur, 

lamdiill, lylfi; Ialtt, aril guard, 'Sketch tor a Marxist ’1 henry id"Literature,’ C. Hay 
l.cu is(tdJ, Xbc .Mnrttln Charm. London, 19J7. 

11 Winion and Hatftlj . p. 8. All references ate rn the second edition {194/1), hereafter 
Cited as in. 


sociological theory; and the sociology which defines ‘the general laws 
determining the relation of Human beings at a given period, and the 
change of these relations from period to period’ is historical material¬ 
ism. 1 * The classic statement of historical materialism is, of course. 
Contained in Marx’s l’rcfacc to his Contribution to the Critique of Political 
{economy, hut what ts important here is tin: manner in which Caudwcll 
reads it. The contradiction which proptls economic production is the 
struggle between man and Nature. History Is ‘the development of 
humanity’ through this struggle, towards ‘the aim of all society’, free¬ 
dom from the forces of Nature.” This contradiction between man and 
Nature is ‘absolutely primary’ to society: history presents it in succes¬ 
sive versions, hut in its general form, it ‘drive* on tin development of 
d//socie , y’. l ‘“ These twin axioms constitute die necessary foundation of 
fecund social investigation. 

The study of bourgeois societvdemands the addition of a third thesis, 
related specifically tn that form ofsocicty. Bourgeois culture is ground¬ 
ed in an illusory notion of freedom which, frotn the moment of its 
enshrinement in ‘the Renaissance charter of the bourgeoisie’, has never 
ceased to fascinate and tantalize it.’ 7 In its struggle against feudal social 
relations, the bourgeoisie generated the ideology of individualism the 
bourgeois revolutionary depicted himself as‘an heroic figure fighting a 
lone fight for freedom . . . against all the social relations which fetter 
the natural man’." 1 Freedom, it was understood, was the natural con¬ 
dition of man, and was therefore to.be realized through the abolition of 
social relations. Man was most free when pursuing an individual 
destiny, unconstrained by his fellows. The new market society which 
was established ns a result of the anti-feudal struggle appeared to 
respect this natural condition: it had dissolved all relations between 
men, leaving only relations between men and things, the institution of 
private ptopcriv. However, tins new relation merely disguises a neir 
form of social relations. ‘The market is nothing hut the blind expression 
of real relations between men’; ami. precisely because it is blind, it is 
’coercive ami anarchic’, acting ‘with aii the violence of a natural force’. 1 '' 
The bourgeoisie, constitutionally incapable of discarding the deluded 
ideology of ns revolutionary youth, cannot see the market for what it 
is, ami so perseveres in its rampant individualism, which, to tls growing 
horror, seems tn produce only ‘the blind coercion of war, anarchy, 
slump and revolution'. 7 '' 'Individual freedom' is at once the indispen¬ 
sable just ilit it inti 11I Imiiigeols propetty and die impossible utopia of 
the bourgeois soul. 

The 'bourgeois illusion’ isonlyoneinstancenf the general phenomenon 
of ‘comniodity-feiisUisttv which sees in a relation between men only a 
relation between things .’*' Not content simply to occhaie human rclntion- 

" ta.p. 9. 
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ships, capitalism also dtferm them. In philosophy, it r u p tu res t h e 
subject-object relation; ethically, it permits no opposition to the 
violence of the bourgeois order other than its obverse, 'the creed of 
ultra-individualism and selfishness’ that is pacifism." Its ‘Midas touch’ 
spares nothing. The essay on ‘l.ovc’, though concerned chiefly to 
demystify the notion ami illuminate' Its soe'ia! determinations, is most 
memorable for its passionate condemnation of the sheer lovclcssncss of 
the ‘cash-nexus’; ‘Today love could prepare an appalling indictment of 
the wrongs and privations that bourgeois social relations have indicted 
on it. . . . In ail the distinctive bourgeois relations, . . . tenderness is 
completely expelled, because tenderness can only exist between men, 
and in capitalism all relations appear to he between a man and a com- 
modify. “* I hus, commodity-fetishism is the process whcrchv human 
society is atomized, ami reconstituted as an aggregation of individuals 
united Only in commodity-transactions; it performs a dual operation, in 
the one gesture fragmcnlmg the experience of sociality and withholding 
the available forms of consolation. 

The Bourgeois Illusion: Ideology and Politics 

It is the central discipline of this general critique that protects the un¬ 
common versatility of Caudwcll’s work from the dangers of eclecticism. 
Throughout a corpus of writing that encompasses established fields of 
knowledge (physics, history, philosophy, psychology), politics (liberty, 
schemes for reform, pacifism), institutions (religion) and ‘mythologies’ 
(heroism, love), this theme persists. The forensic tone thus achieved 
served both theoretical and political purposes. Theoretically, it 
divined the essence which, lie believed, underlay the diverse manifesta¬ 
tions of bourgeois culture. Thus, despite his unquestionable scientific 
advances, Freud was unable to extricate himself from the bourgeois 
illusion; lie could not avoid ‘visualizing civilization as the enslavement 
of the completely free instincts by culture’, and therefore failed to dis¬ 
cern the social determinations ol consciousness.' 2 In consequence of 
flits, psychology aspired to total social explanation. 2 " The ‘fabulous’ 
language in which lie attempted lo expound his Insights was. in effect, a 
regression to obsolete positions. Ideologically, lie succumbed 10 die 
disorder which lie himself had diagnosed neurosis. 1 ). II. 1 -nwrence 
was deceived by ‘the same old lie’. His haired of the commercial- 
industrial ethos led only to an exaltation of the untrammelled instinc¬ 
tual self, the ‘freedom’ of animality. 22 

Complemeniarily, Cutdwcll’s analysts offered elucidation of the ex¬ 
tremely 11 implex political conjuncture, exposing‘(he crisis’ as dial of an 
historically specific form of society, and insisting on the necessity for 
profound social change. His attempt to define ail authentically rcvolu- 

"mr.p, 117. 
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tionary stance proceeded negatively, in critiques of the various reform¬ 
ing solutions then current. Among the principal exponents of such 
solutions were H. G. Wells, contriver of utopias, and George Bernard 
Shaw, hierophant of fabian socialism. The latter, Caudwell argued, 
sponsored an individualist conception of thought which vitiated his 
socialist sympathies. 2 " Truth was conceived of, not as the outcome of 
collective thought and action, but as the soliloquy of the enlightened 
individual. Thus, socialist theory became a matter of ratiocination, 
commitment a paternalistic willingness to instruct, and revolutionary 
change, a successful argument. Shaw’s ideal society, directed by ‘intel¬ 
lectual Samurai’, nu-tured an embryonic fascism. Caudwell shared 
Lenin’s estimate of Shaw as ’a good man fallen among Fabians,’ but 
H. G. Wells was granted no such indulgence. The shaping force in his 
life was his fear of proletarianization. Literature attracted him, but 
offered no prospect of wealth; and when made to choose between 
further scientific studies and the maintenance of a domestic establish¬ 
ment, Wells had no difficulty in opting for the latter. Having sacrificed 
both artistic inclination and scicn* fie ambition to his consuming desire 
for social success, Wells became rn intellectual entrepreneur: a popu- 
larizcr of science and a novelist of 'ideas’. 1 its interest in social reform 
was genuine, hut his fear of the working class inhibited his political 
vision. Relying instead on the powers of the ‘free intelligence’, he con¬ 
demned himself to capricious speculation. 2 ’ 

In large measure, these political errors originated in an epistemological 
fai!urc(thc bourgeois fracture of the suoject-objcct relation): 5 haw and 
Wells developed their ideas in ignorance of the concrete character of 
the social structure that they hoped to reform. Thus, in terms of 
Caudwel I’s distinction between ‘the hero’ and ‘the charlatan’, they were, 
decidedly, instances of the latter. Traditionally, the hero was an indi¬ 
vidual who could master both men and matter: matter, because, how¬ 
ever dimly, he perceived the logic of history, and men, because he 
could give expression to the vague intimations of the future which 
agitated their hearts.’" The charlatan, in contrast, is incapable of this. 
His ability to manipulate men is unaccompanied by any understanding 
of die laws of social change: ‘he leads men hack into abandoned ways 
and forgotten hcrcsics , .■ ,, No charlatan could ever divulge the secret of 
the future; historically, titis has been the ollice of the hero. The nm- 
ttunitl future, moreover, calls forth a new kind of hero, one not only 
capable of the leadership of men, hut also armed with a scientific under¬ 
standing, of social forces. Lenin was the prototype of the new hero who 
fully understands the nature of his task and the manner oflls execution. 
He knew what bourgeois thought had barely glimpsed: that freedom 
resided not in the uncontrolled velleities of the instincts hut in 'social 
relations themselves’;* 2 that free, rational action was possible only if 
the agents recognized the boundaries winch they could not transgress'; 
that, in Engels’words,'freedom is the recognition of necessity.’ 
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The Theory of Poetry 

The centre-piece of Caudwell's achievement is undoubtedly Illusion arJ 
Reality, a long treatise which takes as its project the constitution of a 
Marxist pitches. Since the study of poetry incs irablv entails the study of 
language, and since language and all its specific constructs are social 
products, the study of poetry is inseparable from the study of society. 31 
The ‘socicfapieal component’ which literary criticism must therefore 
incorporate is historical materialism, which alone can disclose ‘the 
general activq relation of the ideological products of society with each 
other and with concrete living. ,J1 Thus provided, the analysis of poetry 
can proceed, ’without falling into eclecticism or confusing art wtih 
psychology or politics.’" Cmdwell’s account begins with an anthropo¬ 
logical discussion of the origins of poetry, which, for present purposes, 
is important only in so far as it inaugurates the themes which pervade 
his work. I will therefore coniine myself here to two points: the develop¬ 
ment of language and the primordial function of poetry. 

Everyday ‘non-rhytlimical’ language originated in response to the 
functional needs of primitive man: ‘the need to extend his personality, 
to bring it to bear on Ills neighbours, to bend their volitions into 
harmony with His, . . . would finally have given birth to the gestures 
and then the grunts which finally hccantc articulate speech.’ 16 This 
variety of language was primarily the means of private persuasion. 
Rli> thmic language, in contrast, was primarily the means of expression 
of collective emotion. It pnsscsscd this power because ‘poetry is 
characteristically song, and song is characteristically something which, 
because of its rhythm, is sung in miisur .’ 11 Why is collective emotion 
needed?—In response to danger men will instinctively be fearful, and 
contrary stimuli will induce feelings of well being. This collective 
emotion, Caudwcl! argues, is’required to deal with conditions not yet 
actual, lint patentt a!. I Imran life d lifers from oilier forms of animal life 
in that the existence of even the most rudimentary form of social 
organization requires efforts that are not instinciivc, chiefly those of 
economic production. It was the need to direct instinctual energies 
towards these tasks that stimulated die development of rhythmic 
language. By way of elaboration, Gmdwcll evokes the conditions of 
die primitive harvest. The mechanism which organized the group 
instincts for the harvest was ‘the group festival, the matrix of poetry'. 
In it. theohje’cl of desire, the harvest, Inca me [iri^cnl ‘in phantasy’. The 
hypnotic rhythms ol poetry transported the primitive into ‘a phunutstic 
world’ where the harvest already existed; and the reality of this world 
of abundance survived die ending of (lie railed, to fortify him in his 
labours. 1 ' 1 The character of the collective emotion changed with social 
development. Thus, the primitive hunting tribe, which lived in 
conformity with Nature, possessed an art that was ‘naturalistic and 
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perceptive', and the more advanced herd-rearing tribe, which had 
begun to subdue Nature, developed a ‘conventional and conativc’ art. 
‘The developing complex of society, in its struggle with the environ¬ 
ment, secretes poetry as it secretes the technique of harvest.’ 10 "faits 
labile collective poetry could not, of course, survive the emergence of 
class society. Therewith, the collective consciousness of primitive 
communism became attenuated, and the leisured classes, living off the 
toil of the stupefied masses, bccanic the sole source of social conscious¬ 
ness. Poetry, once 'the maid-of-a!l-work in a simple tribal society’, 
became the perfumed handmaiden of the ruling class. 11 

In the modern world, as in prehistory, the nature of poetry follows 
necessarily from the nature of its material (language) and from its 
‘active function’ in society. 11 Accordingly, we will now turn to these 
two factors. 

Art and Science: the T wo Poles of Language 

Language is a social product, necessitated by man's social existence: 
‘Economic production requires association which in turn demands the 
word ... By means of the word, men’s association in economic pro¬ 
duction continually generates changes in their perceptual private worlds 
and the common world.' 11 Because social reality is constituted in the 
struggle between man and Nature, the word communicates not just ‘a 
dead image of outer reality’ but also an attitude towards it. 11 Hence, in 
language, the core opposition between man and Nature is expressed in 
‘the opposition between the rational content or objective existence 
expressed by words and the emotional content or subjective attitude 
expressed by the same words.’ 15 In its objective function, language 
embodies the ‘Common Perceptual World’—it aims to be a ‘correct and 
compendious reflection of material reality.' 16 The function of the 
subjective component is complcmcntarily opposite: it stimulates a 
‘fcclm ;-tone‘ and, by making possible its communication, elaborates a 
‘Common Affective World'—‘the “I” which men construct as a result 
of their social experience.’ The subjective and objective poles are, 
respectively, the special properties of ‘pnctry(or illusion)’ and ‘science 
(or reality)’. 17 Each tries to purify its language by reducing it to one or 
other of the two functions: ‘Science yearns always towards mathe¬ 
matics, poetry towards music.' 1 * Hut such a reduction is ultimately im¬ 
possible. The dialectic of affect anil cognition is ‘given in the way 
language is generated in man's struggle with Nature’, 1 '’ and the 
complete victory of cither svould be at the expense of social reality: a 
completely subjective language would effect an anti-social ‘introver- 
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sion’, and a completely objective language would, like mathematics, 
reduce the world to a 'ghostly ballet of equations'.*® 

The necessarily partial dominion of either factor has noteworthy con¬ 
sequences for the procedures of science and poetry. Scientific discourse 
seeks to expel the affective elements from Its world, so that it can con¬ 
centrate exclusively on the environment. Hut the dialectical unity of 
subject and object renders such ambitions vain (and moreover, smec 
Einstein's Relativity Theory and Heisenberg’s Principle of Indeter¬ 
minacy, xvc know that scientific inquiry must consider the observing 
subject). Thus, in order to comply with the subjective component’s 
demand for an T to which it can attribute itself, science introduces the 
illusoty but necessary 'Mock figo’, The consequences for poetry are 
symmetrically opposite. Poetry's purpose is to define and transmit 
affects, to socialize them by inclusion in the 'Common Affective World’. 
But because the word has an irrepressible objective function, poetry 
contrives an illusory ‘Mock World’, unanimously accepted and 
simultaneously discounted by its audience. Mimesis, therefore, is a 
necessary side-effect of affective communication .' 1 

A Social Dream : the Function of Poetry 

The idea of the functionality of art is central to Caudwcll’s aesthetics— 
in one of his most acrid essays he wrote that ‘Only those things arc 
recognized as art-forms which have a conscious social function .'-' 1 The 
discussion of this point begins with a consideration ufdream. In dream, 
phantasy, in the form of apparently free association, supplants material 
reality. Although consciousness is a social product—‘the instinctive 
responses conditioned by the common world’"—and the phantasy, 
therefore, social in character, the dream-state tends to induce a return 
to the ’introversion of childhood’, in which the ’I’ is inconi incntly 
paramount, and in which social reality is apparently inchoate.'* To the 
extent that the T undergoes this introversion, ‘it is stripped of its 
largeness anil humane value.’ Hut for the same reason, dream is 
functionally more nod not less valuable. For it is this aggrandisement of 
the T that guarantees the ameliorative’ role of the dream: in it, the 
T can experiment with an external reality now pbantastically trans¬ 
muted into ‘a plastic reality without the stiffness of material things.’" 
In dreams, the T tests new social possibilities. The shortcomings of the 
dream-state — its infantilism ami ‘ph.mtasiic isolation' were compen¬ 
sated for by ils 'socialization'. Hy creating poetry, primitive man‘in¬ 
jected the dream into waking life |and| forced il lo answer the cate¬ 
gories of waking reality.’''’ This transposition dictated certain slruc- 
lural mollifications. In order to preserve the crucial ‘plasticity’ of 
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dream, phantasy was obliged to differentiate itself from the simple per¬ 
ception of 'things round-mc-now’ and ‘fec!ings-insidc-mc-now’. To 
this end, subject was severed from object, to give on the one hand the 
Common Affective World, the social ego and its Mock World of art, 
and on the other, the Common Perceptual World with its Mock F.go— 
science; the separation of lime ami space yielded, respectively, the 
cvolutionnrv sciences and the story, and the classificatorv sciences and 
poetry .' 7 

Poetry, then, extends awareness of the ‘endless potentiality of the 
instincts ... by revealing the various ways in whicn they may adapt 
themselves to experiences.’" The poet, who is distinguished by his 
unusual receptivity to new experience, articulates new feelings and, by 
incorporating them into the Common Affective World, wins for his 
fellows a richer awareness of their relations with the outer world.*’ 
Poetry, unlike dream, is socially responsible; and the purposes which it 
serves are, therefore, fundamentally economic. It ‘soaks external reality 
with emotional significance’, inducing in the organism an appetitive 
attitude towards it; and, thus emboldened, the organism can deal more 
resolutely with Nature in the course of its productive labour .'' 0 (The 
intimacy of this relationship is conveyed in the kind of metaphor to 
which Caudwell habitually turns: ‘Art is the product of society, as the 
pearl is the product of the oyster, ’ M or again, ‘Poetry is ,.. the sweat of 
man’s struggle with Nature.’” 2 ) Thus, poetry is the fisjrhoioyira /agent in 
a general historical movement: by harmonizing mslrnct anil tnliroamrn 
it facilitates the struggle of man against Xa/i/rt. ‘The change of t he ego’ 
for the purposes of social production 'is the value, purpose and mode of 
generation’ of poetry .' -1 

The Chara cter qf Poetry 

The substance of poetry is language. 1 ’* If Arnold’s dictum—‘for poetry 
the idea is everything' -were valid, then contrary to common experi¬ 
ence, poetry would be readily translatable. The fact is that although the 
exact 'sense' of a poem can survive translation, 'the specific poetic 
emotion evaporates.’ 1 ' If poetry is not susceptible of translation, it 
must embody more than a simple idea; ‘the word as word must have 
some component additional to the idea it stimulates.’ This component 
is an untranslatable 'affective “glow”’, the irreducible subjective 
dimension of language.’’" 'Poetry is irrational.' The ‘rational' is that 
which conforms lo ‘the orderings men agree upon seeing in the environ¬ 
ment .’ 1 ’ 7 This ‘environmental' or ‘objective congruity’, the quality of 
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scientific argument, is distinct from poetry’s ' (motional , or subjective’ 
congruity. Irrational in respect of the environment, poetry is rational in 
respect of the emotions—it is ‘just the expression of one aspect of the 
contradiction between man’s emotions and his environment.”'’ 1 This 
'emotional congruence’ is induced by rhythm. Because ‘the body has 
certain natural periodicities (pulse-beat, breath etc)' that are not those 
of the outer world, any instance of rhythm will tend to intensify ‘the 
physiological component of our conscious field at the expense of the 
environmental’, and so cllcct the required ‘emotional introversion’/' 1 
Poetic language is ‘non-symbolic’ and ‘concrete’. A symbol, in Caud- 
well’s usage, ts a purely transitive sign: it communicates a precise 
intentional meaning, without instigating any second-order interest in 
itself. Poetry lacks ‘ extern.it symbolism reference to external objects’— 
but ‘is full of iattrn.il symbolism—reference to emotional attitudes.' 70 
(My emphasis.) However, since the word ‘indicates both an external 
referent and a subjective attitude’, poetry can never be devoid of 
external reference. It must, in some degree, be ‘concrete’. Since 
‘emotions arc attached to real objects’, poetry displays a certain 
particularity—‘reality boxers in the ego’s vision’. 71 because poetry is 
concrete and yet non-symbolic, no statement made in a given poem can 
bind any other statement in any other poem. We accept poetry's state¬ 
ments only for as long as we remain in its ‘phantasy world’. 77 1‘inallv, 
poetry is ‘characterized by condensed affect s’. 77 Words, being fewer 
than their referents, arc ‘over-determined’ in their signification. Poetry, 
therefore, is ‘cloudy and ambiguous’, and its alfecis are ‘corresponding- t 
ly condensed'. 7 * Not all affects arc aesthetic in character. Aesthetic 
objects are such only ‘in so far as they arouse emotions peculiar not to 
individual man but to associated men.’ Thus, die first-person singular 
of poetry denotes not ‘the individual in civil society’ but ‘the “I” 
common to all associated men’s emotional worlds.’ 7 ’ 

In sum, poetry is an umtanslatablc verbal structure, irrational, rhythmic, 
fictivcand characterized by condensed all'ects. 

The Bourgeois Illusion: Modem Poetry 

The concrete studies which supplement Caudwcll’s theoretical reflec¬ 
tions are casl in the form of a literary history. But’ since 'the basis of 
literary art, . . . the contradiction which produces its onward move- • 

ment . . . can only be a special form of the contradiction which pro¬ 
duces the whole movement of history, the contradiction between the 
instincts and the environment’, 76 this literary history is, properly 
speaking, a 'Sociology of English literature’. 77 It is not possible here to 
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inspect Caudwell’s analyses in anv great detail. Accordingly, I will 
simply give an account of his general procedure, together with some 
illustrative excerpts. 

It will lie recalled that Caudwcll posits an intimate connection between 
poetry and economic life hence his opening designation of all modern 
poetry as 'rapihilitl poetry’, 7 " and his subsequent assertion that ‘all 
bourgeois poetry is an expression of.the bourgeois illusion, according 
as the contradiction roolcd in bourgeois economy emerges in the 
course of the development of capitalism.’ 79 It will also be recalled that, 
for Caudwcll, the essential feature of bourgeois civilization is its 
illusory conception of freedom, and that this illusion—individualism— 
is part of the wider phenomenon of commodity-fetishism, which re¬ 
duces social relationships between men to proprietary relationships 
between men and things. Throughout the capitalist epoch, poetry has 
f unctioned as the expression of this reified condition. Caudwell's study 
of Modern English poetry makes a tripartite division which, appropri¬ 
ately, demarcates three pluses in economic history: the periods of 
‘Primitive Accumulation’, the ‘Industrial Revolution', and ‘The 
Decline of Capitalism’.** 1 ! will refer to the first and last of these. 

Because it was an economic presence long before it achieved political 
power, the bourgeoisie could not by itself create the conditions 
favourable to the process of primitive accumulation. An alliance was 
therefore formed: in return for its support in bis struggle against the 
feudal nobility, the monarch rewarded the bourgeoisie by tacitly 
licensing the excesses of us lawless upsurge. This was the period of 
illimitable individualism. ‘Intemperate will, “bloody, bold and rcso- 
lu'e,” without norm or measure,’ was the governing force in the 
literature of the time. 81 This ‘life-principle’, found in its naivest form in 
Marlowe’s Vartilus and Tambitrlaine, reached us apotheosis in the 
Renaissance prince, the embodiment of absolute will. ‘Elizabethan 
poetry in all its grandeur and insurgence is the voice of this princely 
will, the absolute bourgeois will whose very virtue consists in breaking 
all current conventions and realizing itselfiT’Thc plays of Shakespeare, 
the ‘spokesman’ of the rising class, all had princely heroes who knew no 
duty except that of self-realization.’ 0 Shakespeare's greatness is demon¬ 
strated by the fact that he was a tragedian and recognized that the 
unfettered realization of individuality provoked ‘the equally unfettered 
play of Necessity’. Othello’s boundless desire for love and life brings on 
hatred and death; and hear wrecks himself ‘against the equally un¬ 
tempered expression of his daughters’ will.’ Thus, in his work, ‘the 
contradiction which is the driving-force of capitalism finds its expres¬ 
sion again and again.'"' The enchanted island of 7 be Ternprjt represents 
an attempt at an Vr/itragic solution, a solution without death’. But 
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Elizabethan society irrupts even into this idyllic setting: in Caliban tve 
see the bestial serf and in Ariel 'the apotheosis of the free wage- 
labourer.’ The experiment was flawed and transient: Prospero btokc 
bis wand and Shakespeare retired."' liven then, in ’the virile Italian 
springtime of the bourgeoisie’, the climate was treacherous."’ 

Hetween this period and that of capitalist decline, there was one im¬ 
portant difference. liven in Pope’s time, the artist remained dependent 
on the patronage of the ruling classes, anil had not yet become a 
producer of commodities. The poem, therefore, was not so much a 
'self-subsisting work of art’ as a’movement from \i riter to reader’. The 
poet wrote for a stable, known audience, and so could consider 
himself as discharging a social function as ‘inspirer of humanity or 
redresser of the follies of mankind.However, in the course of the 
19th century, commodity relations became almost universal in literary 
production with effects which became apparent in the late part of the 
century. The poet's final attempt to redeem his art from the merctri- 
cinusness of life in the market-place was the doctrine of art (tour fart. 
Appalled by contemporary society and socially estranged by capital’s 
transformation of a familiar audience into an unknowable Reading 
Public, the poet succumbed to the form of commodity-fetishism 
appropriate to his kind: Aesthetic ism."' Iin.illy ostracized from society, 
he became finally at one with it again: ‘his too triumphant proclamation 
of liberty at last achieved in full, marks the very moment when liberty 
completely slips out of fits hands.’*' 1 bo ymlixl the romantic revolution 
in pueliy. Its history shows the worsening fever of the bourgeois 
illusion: for Keats, freedom lay in pas- societies; Wordsworth con¬ 
sidered that it lav outside nil societies, in Nature; Shelley located it 
beyond the material world, in metaphysics; in seeking it in a closed 
world of art. Pater and Wilde brought the movement to its inevitable 
sterile conclusion.*" There retrained only surrealism, with its purely 
personal significance ami its source in ‘free’ association, t ree association 
is supine before chance, and chance, dialectically, is necessity. The 
surrealist is the last and most naive of the bourgeois revolutionaries, 
anil with hint, poetry, now wholly devoted to ‘private phantasy' and 
therefore non-social, ceases to exist. 01 

The six-page table with which this section of Illusion urn! Reality ends 
confirms the impressions of this rapid evocation. In it, the history of 1 
English capitalism is divided into eleven periods (front "Primitive 
Accumulation ijoo ifioo’ to ‘The Pinal Capitalistic Crists 1930 r’). 

Tor each of these periods, Oudweli tabulates the corresponding 
‘gcneral’and ‘technical’ features of poetry.*-" The freijuencv with which 
the word ‘express’ occurs in In's text is due to no lexical frugality on his 
part: it denotes precisely the relationship hetween poetry and economy 
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in his system. The bombast of Tamburlainc announces the birth of 
capitalism, and the babble of surrealism laments it in its death-hour. 
From first to last, the contradictions of poetry arc merely‘a special form 
of the contradiction which produces the whole movement of society.' 55 
We end where we began, with the struggle between man and Nature, 
‘first and onlie Mover’ of the Caudwclli.in universe. 


Appraisal 

Systematic comparison of Caudwell’s poetics with the writings of his 
Er rdish confreres or with the various currents m Marxist literary criti¬ 
cism on the Continent is beyond the limited scope of this essay. Never¬ 
theless, it is important to remark those aspects of his thought which 
_: ’ 1.1 0,1..-.firr-cnnd which remain topical today. 


1. It has recently been observed that one of the defining features of 
English philosophical culture in the acth century has been its accept¬ 
ance of the positivist separation of subject and object, consciousness 
and reality.*' These pbilotophtcal canons were not current only in 
uflicial culture; they also informed the work of the early English 
practitioners of Marxist literary criticism^-cascs in point were R. D. 
Cli.trijucs’ Caule:t.jmeary literature and Seas! K en/ntien anil IMiilit, 
Henderson's Tie Nortl Today. It was left to Christopher Ctudwell to 
deduce the full import of Marx’s Th's’s cn Feuerbach and thus make a 
decisive philosophical ’break' with such dualities. 2. Having restored 
the unity of consciousness and reality, Caudwcll was able to repudiate 
the notion of literature as object in favour of the more fertile idea of litera¬ 
ture as jiriHtitr. In Illusion and Reality, poetry ts seen not as teflection, but 
as a specific mode of formation of the teal ■ it is in no sense a transcrip¬ 
tion either of the individual subjectivity (expression) or of ‘Reality’ 
(representation); rather, it co-operates in the production of historically 
necessary forms of social consciousness.*’ This emphasis, which has 
recently been taken up by Raymond Williams (and which informs the 
semiotic enterprise), should he regarded as one of tile most promising 
growing-points of literary theory loday. 5 * }. This view of poetry as 
practice ditfers from phenomenological conceptions of the organizing 
subjectivity by virtue of its clear distinction between the seif-present T 
of experience, ami lire effective subject of culturally determinate dis¬ 
courses. For Cauilwell, tile first-person singular of poetry is the socially 
constituted ego of the "Common Affective World’: ‘the artist does not 
express himself in art forms, he finds himself therein.’* 7 (In this respect, 
ll/tuion arrd Reality may usefully be compared with l.ucicn Cloidmann's 
discussions of the 'transintlividual subject’ anil, again, with the themes 
of textual semiotics).** .5. In all, then, Caudwell’s writings live out the 
conviction to which his English predecessors (among others) gave only 
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partial revisions of a Henderson ornn Upward is incalculable'.*^ 
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he contnltltetion which produces .he whole movement of society.’” 
His literary history shows how the particularity of a given writer 
LSentually I,mis .is place in the general movement of bourgeois 
consciousness: l-.lt/ahcthan poetry and drama arc dissolved in th- 
gcncral effervescence of rising capitalism; Metaphysical poclrv ‘cx- 
presses bourgeois ideology in its anti-monarchical phase- and 
Aestheticism signals the final triumph of commodity-product i„n. 
i ,dttl * cultural studies also conform to this pattern.- Shaw 
laiverence.l'rcud and Wells arc in turn exposed as the victims of com¬ 
modity-fetishism ami dupes of ’the bourgeois illusion’. Sartre has 
Observed that ’today’s Marxists hehaveas if Marxism .Ini not exist and 
, . nnc ,km ' CVC T intellectual act. reinvented it. finding it 
each time exactly equal to itself’"'"; and. more pithily; ’Valery is a petit 
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where T. S. Eliot could seriously attribute the crisis of an entire 
generation to a ‘failure to grasp the proper relation of the Eternal and 
the Transient,’ 101 a certain extravagance of polemical emphasis was 
pcdagogically necessary. Dm this ‘emphasis’ is more than just a pole¬ 
mical strategy; it is the manifestation of a basic theoretical position, 
which we must now attempt toclucid.no. 

Caudwcll’s theory is, in Althusser’s sense of the term, bistenast. It 
constructs a social whole that is ‘reducible to an inner essence, of which 
the elements of the whole arc then no more than the phenomenal forms 
of expression, the inner principle of the essence being present at each 
point in the whole, such that at each moment it is possible to write the 
immediately adequate equation: sack uttd swb tin dement (economic, 
political, legal, literary, religious, etc in Hegel) -= tie inner etwee of the 
irkole.’ ,as From time to time, Caudwcll’s ‘expressive totality’ finds its 
appropriate metaphor: ‘Elizabethan insurgence, the voice of primitive 
accumulation, thus turns into its opposite, Augustan propriety, the 
voice of manufacture.’ 10 * (Or, in Alick West’s gloss: ’poetry is economic 
activity become articulate.’ 105 ) Althusser’s critique ofliistoricism is by 
now too well known to need a rehearsal here. In any ease, although 
it furnishes a point of entry into Caudwcll’s work, it remains a generic 
critique, of limited value in particular cases—Christopher Cnudwcll is 
an historicist, but not every historicist is Christopher Caudwcll. 

For Caudwcll, the ‘subject’ of the historical process is the economy, 
which is constituted in the struggle between man and Nature. This 
polar contradiction reproduces itself at every social level, in a series of 
homologous, vpiphcmmicnal oppositions: siibicctj’objccl, alFcct/cognt- 
tion, art'science, Beauty Truth. Together they compose a unitary 
sncial practice, the historical aim of which is freedom from the forces ot 
Nature. In the bourgeois epoch, the motif of freedom becomes nn 
ideological obsession: the bourgeois is uniquely anxious to achieve 
freedom, and uniquely crippled in his strivings towards it. At this point 
the theoretical infirmity which implants a teleological ambition in 
historv exhibits its characteristic symptom: empirical strain. GuidwcH'j 
’illusion' theory cannot survive uny prolonged exposure to the realities 
of bourgeois culture: I lobhes and Arnold, to name only two, may be 
cited against it, and it ts doubtful whether Rousseau, to whom he 
ascribes the classic formulation of the ‘illusion’, ever really held such 
a view. 

The master-contradiction between man and Nature is registered 
psychologically as the opposition between instinct and environment. 
Fruslralinglv, ‘instinct’, which lies at the heart of Caudweli’s psycho¬ 
logism, is the most labile of all hts concepts. Nowhere docs he provide 
a conclusive definition. At times it appears simply to denote the 
nutritive and reproductive drives; at other times, its signification 
appears far wider. At several points he states that ‘the genotype' is 
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socialized in childhood, or in the course of history, but again and again 
it returns, never pacified, always requiring -adaptation. 1116 The Modem 
Quarterly debate focused on this concept anti tried to clarify it, bur, 
predictably, without success. 151 In the late essay on I'rcud, where one 
might reasonably expect a definition, there is only a hostile criticism of 
the idea. 1 "" 1‘lfis aspect is further obscured by grave terminological 
conlusion: 'genotypical*, 'natural* and ‘instinctive* are identified with 
'personal* and ‘individual’; anti ‘social’, ‘public’, 'associated* and 
‘collective’ are conflated. 10 ’ On the whole, Cornforth was correct to 
argue that Caudwcli favours the notion of a practically unchanging 
.instinctual structure, what Caudwcli himself described as ‘the un¬ 
changing secret face of the genotype which persists beneath all the rich 
superstructure of civilization.’" 0 Two consequences follow from this, 
firstly, Caudwtll's system introduces an element al en to Marxism, the 
notion of a fixed human nature, in this case a recalcitrant, ultimately 
unalterable instinctual man. Secondly, this notion injects a fundamental 
timeiessn:ss\s\ta the core of history: the forms and conditions of struggle 
may vary, but the struggle remains the same, furthermore, in a nun her 
of passages this struggle is said to In: between instinctual and cultural 
man. 1 " History thus becomes the clamour of an unending psycho- 
machia. 

History and Psyche: Caudwell and Richards 

Ihe Jijfcrenlnt spcajtcn of Ciudwell’s historicism is now clear: it is, at 
heart, a psychcthycsm. However, if this bizarre inflection distances 
Caudwcli from the better-known exponents of historicism l.ukacs. 
Sartre, (•nlditiunn it assimilates him all the more easily to the domestic 
context. In his recent study of lvnglish intellectual culture, Perry 
Anderson has perceived a recurrent 'belief in a fundamental psyche 
which is prior to societal determinations,’ which, be argues, is the 
negative result of llrilain’s failure to produce either a classical sociology 
or a ‘national* Marxism: ‘a culture which lacks the instruments to 
conceive the social totality inevitably falls hack on the nuclear psyche, 
as first Cause of society and history.'"*’ Again and again in Cnmhvell's 
work, this regression occurs. 11 is characteristic idiom operates a 
collapse of society into psyche, structure into essence (for example: 'a 
class, in the Marxian sense, is simply a group of men whose life-experi¬ 
ences are substantially similar.(low exactly was this psychologism 
mediated in CiudwcH’s aesthetics 3 
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In the years after 1924, psychologistic tendencies became influential in 
literary criticism, mainly through the influence of I. A. Richards, a 
trained psychologist, whose Principles of Literary Criticism was pub¬ 
lished tn that year. Richards' intention was to establish literary studies 
as a science, free from dependence on absolute values. Adopting an 
explicitly Ikmthamite stance, be argued that the problems of morality 
were basically a matter of the co-ordination of appetencies and aver¬ 
sions. Moral good was 'the exercise of impulses and the satisfaction of 
their appetencies,' and ‘the best life* was ‘that in which as much as 
possible of our possible personality is engaged.’ 1 " The outstanding 
value of poetry consisted in its capacity to organize conflicting atti¬ 
tudes, tn induce an ‘intricately wrought composure’. 115 The poet was an 
individual unusuallv open to experience, distinguished by his subtlety 
of response and possessing the power to communicate this experience, 
thereby refining the ‘organization of impulses' and bringing about ‘the 
widening of the sphere of human sensibility.*'"' Richards took care to 
distinguish the referential language of science, which was sub|CCt to 
a erification, from the emotive language of poetry, whose efficacy de¬ 
pended on its exemption from such constraints. 'Hie ‘pseudo-state¬ 
ments’ of poctrv were concerned solely u* harmonize emotional 
attitudes, and ‘the justification of any attitude perse'K ns success for the 
needs of the bung.’" 7 Poetry, then, was wholly functional: ‘just as 
thete arc innumerable activities which require undistorted references if 
they arc to be satisfied, so there arc innumerable other human activities 
not less important which equally require distorted references or, more 
plainly, fictions .’ 11 ’ 1 fit was in this sense that Richards believed that 
poetry could replace religion and its surrogates as a source of existential 
coherence.) Poetry was thus a fully psychological reality, and literary 
criticism was, properly defined and practised, a branch of psychology. 

It was no mere rhaticc that prompted Auden to hail Illusion and 
Reality as ‘the most important hook on poetry since the hooks of Dr 
Richards.'"’ In its main outlines, Cnudwcll’s theory is a faithful 
reproduction of Richards’ views. The major dilference is that whereas 
in Richards, poetry' operates on the relation between abstract individual 
ami featureless world, Cnuilwcll deploys it in the concrete tasks of 
material production. Nevertheless, it should not be assumed that this 
psychologism is the source of (.audwell’s historicism. The dialectic of 
instinct ami environment represents l he interiorizatirm of an antecedent 
pnihleniitic which, being founded on the- master-contradiction 
between man and Nature, was already fiistoricist. I squally, it should fie 
clear that the reverse sequence is excluded. What we may observe is the 
unfort tin,tie mul uj| attraction of these themes, and the manner in which 
the resulting theoretical couplet determined the subsequent course of 
Caudwell’s thought. 
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distinctions have featured in Marxist literary treatises: i’lckhanov 
speaks of ‘the logical’ and ‘the contemplative’, and Bukharin’s twin 
oppositions, ‘logicaP/’emotional’ and 'cnnccpt’/’imagc’, arc proposed 
by David Margolics, Giudwcll’s most recent champion, as ‘an import¬ 
ant contribution' to aesthetics.The union of this conception with the 
theory of pnetir function imposes a ruthless logical determinism on 
Giudwell’s argument. Science, utilizing the cognitive dimension of 
language, investigates the environment; poetry, utilizing the affective 
and aspiring to the wholly non-rational condition of music, aims to 
know and effect transformations of the insiincts. The fateful collocation 
of poetry, music, affect ami dream can lead only in a quasi-symbolist 
aesthetic. It is, of course, of no particular importance that Giudwcll 
was diverted towards symbolism anti not, say, classicism or pro- 
jeetivtsm. What is at issue is the theoretical failure that brought him to 
this pass. Marx insisted on the crucial distinction between fruernl and 
historic,,!iy specific concepts. 17 * A theory of poctry-in-gcneral is the pre¬ 
condition of an understanding of determinate forms of poetry; and vice 
versa. Hut this, precisely, is a distinction which historicism is unable to 
grasp: tf the specificity of an historical event is finally absorbed into a 
timeless ‘essential principle’, such a distinction is at best unreal and at 
worst a snare. 

There remains the last, most destructive consequence: finally, Caudwell 
is unable to isolate what is specifically aesthetic in poetry. Instead, he is 
led to.m equation of art mid emotion. 11 ' As if sensing this difficulty, lie 
writes: ‘Aesthetic objects arc such in so far as they arouse emotions 
peculiar not to individual man but to associated men.’ 1 - 1 ’ This dis¬ 
crimination depends on the serious terminological confusion noted 
earlier. Individual affects are articulated in language, which contains 
the sum total of emotion known to the social world. It is therefore 
incorrect io suggest that there exists an emotion that is non-social and 
yet capable of linguistic expression. Thus, the distinction between 
aesthetic and nnn-acsthctic affects is annulled. Art is emotion. I’oetry is 
a psychological instance, and Caudwell has failed in his staled project: 
the provision of u knowledge of art that was not psychology or 
politics . 1 -’ 7 

Epilogue 

The preceding analysis has shown how GtudvvcIPs basic problematic 
deflected him from his chosen path. A further consequence is the defor¬ 
mation of its genuinely valuable elements. The practice of poetry is 
subsumed into an undifferentiated unity of praxis, governed by the 
dialectic of man and Nature that is social action. The determinism of 
reflection is thus replaced by that of expression, and the marked com¬ 
plexity of the possible relationships between literature and social 
structure is placed beyond the reach of theory. The disjuncture self- 
present subject/discursive subject, assimilated to the opposition be- 
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seven years in a 
i South African prison 


4 Ii was only as a prisoner - as a 
handier in a South African jail - that 
I could begirt to realize wliat life is like 

r for most South Africans. 1 am white. 

P I had to go inside to know what it’s 
l'ke to be black.* 

In his Preface to the book, Trevor 
i luddlcston* Bishop of Stepney, 
writes: ‘1 lugh Le win’s account of his 
seven years* imprisonment is infinitely 
more than a profoundly moving and 
Ivauiifuily written chronicle, though 
it is certainly that. Its great strength 
is its honesty and integrity: the way 
in whi h \ he loss of freedom, the 
Hidigtntu:., the vicioitsiiess of that 
long liaM-tife, arc never ovcr-staictl.’ 

I lugh Lewin was sent to prison for 
bring a member of an underground 
movement in Nnuili Alrita wlm h hod 
conspired to carry out a number of 
minor n^ts of sabotage. The bwik tells 
ol hiv involvement with flic group, of 
hi. arre .i and mtcrro|'..iiott by the 
Special Branch, ami ofliis long years 
of imprisonment and the desperate 
loneliness and appalling privations 
am! conditions he and his fellow 
political priMincrs sulfcreil. The 
account is dispassionate and deeply 
moving, and is as valuable for its 
p**rt rail of prison life f*ir a political 
prisoner in South Africa res it is 
striking as a human record. 

Hugh Lewin was released I rum 
prison in the eat ly spring of 1972 and 
n» avoid a 24-lnmr house arrest left 
his country 4 days later on a British 
passport. 1 le worked lor a time on 
77 n*f )Wnvr and is now Information 
(Bluer furOmon Collins’ Inter¬ 
national Defence and Aid Fund, 
which supports political prisoners 
in Southern Africa. 
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